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Notes of the Month 


The Belgrade Conference of Non-aligned Nations 

In the days before he died, Mr Hammarskjéld, wrestling with the 
trials and complexities of the United Nations commitment in the 
Congo, must have drawn encouragement from one major aspect of 
the conference which opened in Belgrade on 1 September: the 
almost universal concern of leaders of the non-aligned nations for 
the strengthening and extension of the United Nations influence in 
the world. On the personal level the conference marked a welcome 
end to the estrangement between Mr Hammarskjéld and certain 
important African and Asian leaders. His strivings after a just 
solution in the Congo were praised by no less a person than the 
Congo leader, Prime Minister Adoula. Of greater consequence to 
world opinion, and no doubt to Mr Hammarskjéld himself, was the 
conference’s firm rejection of the Soviet ‘troika’ proposal, President 
Bourguiba producing a neatly turned refutation of the Soviet 
justification for the troika in these words: ‘It is said that a man can- 
not be neutral. But he can very well be honest and apply the United 
Nations Charter impartially and in a spirit above narrow national 
considerations.’ But neither the President of Tunisia nor the great 
majority of the heads of Government were entirely satisfied with the 
structure of the U.N. Secretariat and the distribution of responsi- 
bility within the Organization. Some obviously felt that the empiri- 
cal methods for broadening the basis of representation in the 
Secretariat already adopted by Mr Hammarskjéld would go a long 
way towards meeting their criticisms; others, like Ghana, recom- 
mended a more radical approach, the establishment within the 
constitution of a team of three advisers selected on the troika 
principle, to guide the Secretary-General in the interpretation of 
the will of the Security Council and General Assembly. 

This very anxiety to reform the United Nations and draw the 
dangerously self-sufficient China into the fold is a feature of the 
universal concern on the part of the non-aligned for the strength 
and efficiency of the Organization. Time and again Heads of States 
would refer crises and problems, from disarmament and Berlin to 
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the channelling of technical and financial aid, to the attention of the 
United Nations. This feature of the conference now takes on an 
added significance in the light of the Ndola tragedy. The loyalty of 
the Uncommitted, so recently and unequivocally expressed, is a 
vital and, surely, hopeful factor in the present crisis of the United 
Nations leadership. 

By comparison, such aspects of the conference as the evolution in 
the concept of non-alignment, the hardening definitions of neo- 
colonialism, the suggestions and counter-suggestions for Berlin, 
disarmament, and the demise of colonialism appear as somewhat 
specialized interests. Noteworthy however was a trend, remarked by 
a number of delegates, for the conference to think in terms of a 
north-south division in the world transcending the rivalries be- 
tween East and West. Mr U Nu of Burma warned of the bitterness 
and dangers inherent in such a division, and urged that the con- 
ference should not further this division by the venom and bigotry 
of its resolutions. Other delegates took the matter little further 
than deploring the ‘have, have not’ character of the division. 

Pundit Nehru’s contribution to the conference requires little 
further emphasis. His speech for a single-mindedness on the issue 
of war and peace gave a welcome sense of purpose to a very dis- 
parate gathering. In his contention that the fear and suspicion be- 
tween the East and the West are the prime threat to world peace he 
took all but the most dedicated anti-colonialists with him. Most 
valuable of all his contributions was perhaps his insistance that the 
conference should know its own strength and weakness, and speak 
to the great Powers in a language appropriate to their position in the 
world; with conviction, but with courtesy. For, at the outset of the 
conference, it was by no means certain that a realistic attitude to 
these matters would prevail, despite the statesmanlike quality of 
much of President Nasser’s speech and President Tito’s opening 
address. 

Already, even before the Heads of State assembled in Belgrade, 
the conveners were carefully disclaiming any intention to build a 
third bloc—on grounds of feasibility, no doubt, as well as principle. 
Yet, particularly among certain African leaders, there was a strong 
inclination to impose on the meeting a certain discipline and unity. 
President Nkrumah of Ghana, whose tendencies towards closely 
unified action can be seen in the shaping of the Casablanca grouping 
of African States, appeared as the principal protagonist of this view. 
In putting forward his seven resolutions President Nkrumah sought 
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to ensure, as did Mr Nehru, that the conference should not smother 
itself with a welter of unremarkable resolutions, but his attitude in 
the framing of these resolutions sounds an imperious note, little in 
tune with Mr Nehru’s ideas of non-aligned diplomacy. The seven 
clear-cut proposals are to be presented to the great Powers as the 
requirements, almost demands, of the conference. Their tone indi- 
cates that the great Powers are expected to concur. Perhaps it is 
possible to distinguish in this approach an echo of policies used with 
success by Dr Nkrumah and other nationalist leaders; the firm, 
precise demands, the purposeful overbidding, are familiar features 
of their contest for independence with liberal colonial Govern- 
ments. The style was familiar, too, and attractive, to a number of 
leaders at Belgrade whose countries are very new to nationhood. 
The basic weakness of the approach, suitable and effective though it 
may be in circumstances where the tide of independence is running 
strongly in favour of a nationalist leader, was underlined by Mr 
Nehru, speaking with the wisdom of twelve years’ experience of the 
eddies and cross-currents of international affairs; speaking in fact 
as a statesman. 

The final emergence of a peace appeal on the Nehru line as the 
conference’s principal document cannot of course be represented 
simply as a triumph of this statesmanship. The ‘Casablanca’ ap- 
proach contained the basic weakness that it demanded a close 
measure of detailed agreement on highly controversial and complex 
topics. This was clearly not forthcoming from the twenty-six or so 
delegations with widely differing backgrounds and social and 
political systems. It became equally clear during the course of the 
drafting sessions that the less influential States, holding, perhaps, 
minority views on Berlin or Germany, were most unwilling to come 
into line and thus facilitate the detailed and unanimous resolutions 
sought by some leaders. The peace appeal was much less contro- 
versial, and thus a majority of States, some of whom might even 
have been mildly irritated by Mr Nehru’s cavalier treatment of the 
subjects on the agenda, particularly colonialism, nevertheless found 


in the lead he gave the most practical and dignified course of action 
for the conference. 


The Brazilian Puzzle 
AN uneasy peace has settled in Brazil after weeks of tension which 
followed President Quadros’s sudden resignation on 25 August. 
The President’s announcement, after only seven months in office, 
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that he could no longer carry on in the face of what he implied was 
not only domestic but foreign sabotage seems to have stunned his 
opponents as much as it did his supporters, and it set off a chain re- 
action of events and emotions which might well have erupted in 
civil war. Peace in Brazil today, however uneasy, is one more en- 
couraging sign of the growing restraint which more and more Latin 
Americans are showing in coping with their political business. Had 
this crisis happened twenty years ago, it is doubtful whether peace 
and reason would have prevailed. 

But Brazil is not out of the wood yet, and what happens next in 
Brazil to some extent concerns all Latin America. The United 
States, which has just launched its 10,000 million dollar Alliance 
for Progress—Latin America’s Marshall Plan—counts on Brazil to 
set the pace of the social and economic reforms of this plan. The 
next few months are going to be critical, for the Brazilians have been 
forced into a political experiment. They have abandoned the presi- 
dential system of government which basically Brazil has had since 
1889, and adopted a parliamentary form of government. Brazilians 
are not entirely happy at the change, not only because they feel that 
it is a makeshift arrangement and not suited to the Brazilian tem- 
perament but also because they realize that it has brought back to 
power parties and political figures which a great majority of them 
thought they had at last succeeded in rejecting in last year’s presi- 
dential election. 

There are also the feelings of the armed forces to be reckoned 
with. The new President, Senhor Joao Goulart, although he is now 
largely a figurehead President, is highly unpopular with a very big 
section of the armed forces; he was Vice-President in the Quadros 
administration, and under the Constitution he should have auto- 
matically succeeded Senhor Quadros. This strong objection to him 
was the added danger in the recent crisis, and the adoption of a 
parliamentary system, in which the powers of the President were 
severely restricted, was designed to overcome it. But it is not only 
among the military that Senhor Goulart is disliked. 

A great many Brazilians have some very deep feelings about him. 
He was bred by and has become an uninhibited symbol of the dis- 
credited Vargas regime. His political support comes almost entirely 
from the more militant left-wing elements in the trade unions and 
among the lower working classes, and he is also backed by the Com- 
munists. He is forty-three years old and an extremely ambitious 
man who must feel acutely humiliated by his position of President 
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virtually without powers. No Brazilian can really believe that he will 
accept this figurehead role and in fact he has already shown that he is 
out to exercise his influence. He succeeded, for instance, in virtually 
forcing Congress to accept his choice of Brazil’s first Prime Minister, 
Senhor Tancredo Neves. 

Senhor Neves is also closely identified with the Vargas regime 
and was Minister of Justice in the last Vargas Government. A 
business man and a Federal deputy, his heart has always been in 
politics, but when he attempted to widen his political activity by 
standing for Governor of the prosperous and politically influential 
but conservatively inclined state of Minas Gerais—incidentally, his 
home state—he was unquestionably defeated. 

Another aspect of this new system which troubles Brazilians is 
that Senhor Neves’s party, the Social Democrat Party (P.S.D.), 
which is also the party of Senhor Kubitscheck, the former President, 
and Senhor Goulart’s party, the Brazilian Labour Party (P.T.B.) 
which was founded by Dr Vargas, together hold 186 of the 342 seats 
in Congress. Although this is not an exactly decisive majority, 
Brazilians do have the uneasy feeling that a great many old faces are 
cropping up in the political scene again. 

Senhor Quadros ran for the Presidency as an independent and he 
was the first Brazilian ever to beat the government and party 
machinery in an election; he received the biggest majority that a 
Brazilian President has ever had. Consequently today a great many 
Brazilians who had voted for him because of his independent line 
and aloofness from purely party politics feel cheated. They regarded 
their election of Senhor Quadros against the old power oligarchy asa 
revolution by the vote; and the revolution seems to have failed 
after all—the old power oligarchy has won again. 

Something else which must puzzle the onlooker is why, despite 
all these feelings against Senhor Goulart and doubts about a parlia- 
mentary system, did so many Brazilians and almost the whole of 
Congress reject the army’s solution, which was to impeach Senhor 
Goulart and hold another election. The reason is that Brazilians, 
like a great many Latin Americans with experience of military 
Governments, dislike the thought of soldiers in politics. They 
apparently felt that if the army was able in effect to tear up the Con- 
stitution by preventing Senhor Goulart’s legitimate succession, it 
might be inspired to exercise its influence further in the country’s 
political affairs. But above all Brazilians have acquired almost an 
obsessional respect for the Constitution, for they feel it is the only 
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real guarantee of the continuance of their democratic system which 
they have not had very long. A parliamentary form of government at 
least preserved the principles of the Constitution. Whether it will 
work or not is something which is open to a good deal of doubt. 

Nevertheless, such a system might be the best form of govern- 
ment for Brazil. Personalities play such a predominant part in 
Brazilian politics that a President was usually elected not so much 
because of the policies he advocated but because of his purely per- 
sonal appeal. It could also mean the beginning of a much needed 
overhaul of the whole Brazilian political party system, which is so 
confused in its loyalties that it often confounds even Brazilian 
political experts. Here again, it is personalities, not policies, which 
dictate a party’s aims. The trouble is that personalities already seem 
to be playing far too big a part in the new parliamentary system. 

The big question hanging over Brazil today is this: has Senhor 
Quadros, who played such a tremendous role in his country’s 
affairs and had inspired so many hopes, really withdrawn from the 
Brazilian political scene? The answer is probably no. 

Senhor Quadros, who is at present in London, refuses to discuss, 
at least in public, either his plans or the reasons which made him 
take a decision which has caused perhaps the biggest political crisis 
Brazil has ever known. When he resigned, he said that his efforts 
were being ‘hampered by reactionary forces, including forces from 
abroad’, which a great many Brazilians instinctively took to mean 
the United States. Certainly Washington was not always happy with 
Senhor Quadros’s independent foreign policies and his friendly 
approaches to the Soviet bloc and Cuba, which did seem to go much 
further than his policy of ‘benevolent neutrality’ warranted. On the 
other hand, the United States seemed to regard his domestic 
policies with approval; so much so that the Quadros Government 
had recently received the biggest credits that the Americans had 
ever given to a Latin American Government. 

Certainly, Senhor Quadros was being attacked by the right wing 
in Brazil, particularly in Congress, and he is a person who is im- 
patient of criticism. But he has never run away from it before. The 
implication is that he may have felt that by resigning in this spec- 
tacular manner he would arouse such a wave of popular support that 
he would be swept back into office with even greater power than he 
had before, thus soundly snubbing his critics and Congress. 
Senhor Quadros is a master in the art of snubmanship. But this time 
he seems to have miscalculated the temper of the Brazilian people. 
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Brazilians felt either that he was abusing the tremendous popu- 
larity which he undoubtedly had, and in the process gambling with 
the country’s political security and its democratic institutions, or 
that he was betraying his supporters in a fit of pique and impulsive- 
ness by not standing up to his critics. But angry and disillusioned as 
Brazilians may be with Senhor Quadros, they have not forgotten 
him. It could be that if tensions in Brazil mount, or if the parlia- 
mentary system does not work, and there are a variety of other possi- 
bilities, Senhor Quadros’s gamble may pay off and he may be called 
back, for he is the one Brazilian leader who could still unite the 
country. The danger is that in such an event his return might be 
prefaced by the wringing-out in public of a lot of dirty linen, some 
of it purposely soiled, which could embarrass a great many people, 
and not only Brazilians. 


Commonwealth Finance Ministers at Accra 

Tue Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ discussions held in 
Accra between 12 and 14 September were not widely reported in the 
London press. All accounts expressed surprise at the strong line 
taken by the representatives of India, Canada, and Australia and at 
the fact that the communiqué, approved only after many hours of 
discussion, took the form of a warning to the United Kingdom by 
all the other Commonwealth Governments. The Financial Times, 
which naturally gave more space to a conference of this nature than 
the other newspapers, had ventured the opinion on 1 September 
that ‘Britain does not anticipate a full-scale debate at Accra’ on the 
Europe-Commonwealth question. On 13 September it announced 
that Mr Harold Holt, the Australian Federal Treasurer, ‘startled at 
least some of his colleagues by raising the Common Market issue 
during the formal and public opening statements’. Whatever may 
have been said at the private sessions there was no doubt about the 
trend of the public statements by Mr Holt, by Mr Fleming of 
Canada, and especially by Mr Desai of India. In the well-informed 
view of Mr Colin Legum (The Observer, 17 September), ‘there can 
be no disguising the shock’ given to Mr Selwyn Lloyd and Mr 
Maudling. Mr Fleming spoke of Britain being ‘on a slippery slope’. 
Mr Hees, the Canadian Minister of Commerce, suggested that the 
Commonwealth might continue to ‘survive in name only’, and Mr 
Desai rejected with scorn the suggestion that India might accept 
associate status. On the other hand, all countries, and notably 
Dr Nkrumah in his complimentary message to the meeting, 
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stressed their desire to maintain the Commonwealth connection. 
It may be noted that the proceedings were described as a meeting 
of the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council, not as 
merely a meeting of Finance Ministers. The published com- 
muniqué, which was short and clear, made the following points: 


The Council noted with satisfaction that measures had been taken by 
the Government of the United Kingdom to strengthen the position of 
sterling, it welcomed the determination of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment to maintain the stability of sterling as one of the world’s two reserve 
currencies. 

It was felt that a responsibility rested on the more highly industrialized 
countries of the world to respond sympathetically to constructive pro- 
posals for stabilizing commodity prices. . . It was urged that the objective 
of world-wide long-term stability could not be achieved without securing 
a better balance in the trade between the developing and the developed 
countries. 

All other Commonwealth representatives expressed grave apprehen- 
sion and concern regarding the possible results of the initiative taken by 
the United Kingdom [to apply for membership of the E.E.C.] . . . they 
reaffirmed the value and importance they attach to traditional Common- 
wealth trading arrangements. 

Several representatives stressed the danger that if the United Kingdom 
succeeded in negotiating special benefits in the E.E.C. for only certain 
Commonwealth countries the result could be damaging to Common- 
wealth solidarity. 

Because of the inseparable nature of economic and political relation- 
ship within the Commonwealth and because of the political and insti- 
tutional objectives of the E.E.C. . . . it was feared by the other Common- 
wealth countries that United Kingdom membership of the E.E.C. .. . 
might weaken the cohesion of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

It was emphasized by the United Kingdom delegation that there 
would be continuing and close consultation with all Commonwealth 
Governments at all stages in the negotiations. 


It has since been announced that bilateral discussions, which 
will hardly suffice to allay the anxieties raised in the Accra com- 
muniqué, have been begun between the United Kingdom and the 
various Commonwealth countries. These anxieties and the forth- 
right expression of them at Accra may be expected to influence the 
negotiations for Britain’s admission to the E.E.C. in two ways. 
Those European statesmen who desire British participation must 
now be convinced of the reality of the obstacles which must be sur- 
mounted; those who prefer that Britain should be excluded can 
claim that the Commonwealth makes conditions which render the 
British participation unacceptable. 





A Difficult Start for President Kennedy 


NEITHER Congress nor the world allowed President Kennedy the 
traditional honeymoon period in which to get settled into his work 
and to find out what it was about. No new President has had a more 
difficult or a more dispiriting beginning, both at home and abroad, 
in what is the hardest job in the world. And now Congress is 
adjourning until next January after giving Mr Kennedy extra- 
ordinarily little of what he wanted while, after a series of setbacks in 
Cuba, in Laos, in space, and in Berlin, he is embroiled with the 
Russians in a more serious international crisis than any since the 
Korean war. 

At least this crisis is giving Mr Kennedy what he needs most— 
popular sympathy. Elected with no great enthusiasm and by a tiny 
majority, he must himself rally public opinion in his own support, 
especially when dealing with an unco-operative Congress. The in- 
tellectual approach of his television addresses, his ‘take-it-or-leave- 
it’ attitude, does little to help him in this respect, but Mr Khrush- 
chev’s bellicosity has done a great deal. After the shutting-off of 
East Berlin and the resumption by the Russians of the most noxious 
type of nuclear testing, Americans are much more willing to do all 
that their President asks of them, to spend more on defence, to be 
called up as reservists, to build shelters against atomic attack. In- 
deed, they are perhaps too ready. Mr Khrushchev has put them into 
an aggressive mood which may make it difficult for the President to 
continue his patient stalling, his postponement of a show-down with 
the Russians. This, he has decided, is the wisest course for the 
present and he is pursuing it with a firmness and a refusal to be 
flustered which show how much he has learnt since the Cuban 
fiasco. 

That, while it was undoubtedly his responsibility, was not wholly 
his fault. He found the plans for the invasion of Cuba by exiles with 
American backing well advanced when he came to office, and to have 
abandoned them would not only have had a disastrous effect on the 
morale of the Cuban refugees but would also have laid him open to 
charges from the Republicans of cowardice and of being content 
with the present state of affairs in Cuba. Nevertheless Mr Kennedy’s 
decision to go ahead with this obviously unsatisfactory affair sug- 
gests a readiness to accept military opinion somewhat uncritically— 
although, to be fair, some of his military advisers opposed the Cuban 
operation. Military matters are, of course, those about which he 
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knows least: they had been almost entirely outside his experience 
until he became President. 

The same weakness is also suggested by his resumption of nu- 
clear testing so quickly after the first Russian devices had been ex- 
ploded, when many people felt that the propaganda value of delay 
was worth more than any tests. But here again Mr Kennedy had 
justification: once they had finished a series of tests the Russians 
might have announced a further moratorium which it would have 
been worse propaganda for the United States to break. Yet the 
Americans had a whole series of untested weapons—notably the 
warhead for the Polaris missiles fired from submarines—on 
which their defences depend. 

Time may show whether or not President Kennedy is over- 
subservient to his military advisers. It may also show whether the 
deficiencies in the organization of his government, which became 
so clear at the time of the Cuban invasion, have been overcome. So 
far the way in which policy has been developed over Berlin suggests 
that they have; the process has been slow, but that has been due 
largely to the hesitancies of America’s allies and in any case slowness 
in these circumstances has been no bad thing, even though it did 
allow Mr Khrushchev to take the initiative. What the Cuban affair 
revealed publicly—it had already been much discussed privately— 
was a lack of co-ordination between the White House and the State 
Department and a tendency for the President to listen to the 
amateurs on his own staff rather than to the experts in the estab- 
lished agencies. To avoid the unfortunate effects of this in future, 
various new arrangements have been made, notably the setting up 
of special groups to watch particularly pressing situations. But per- 
fect organization is unlikely in any Kennedy Administration, since 
the President is a man who dislikes fixed procedures and one who 
always wants to sample a wide range of views before making up his 
mind. 

If Mr Khrushchev has been tough with Mr Kennedy so has Con- 
gress, particularly the House of Representatives, in spite of the 
nominal Democratic majority there. The frustrating coalition of 
conservative Democrats and Republicans has been in control again. 
Clever as the President’s assistants have been at handling Con- 
gressmen—dangling promises of judgeships for their friends and 
defence contracts for their districts over their heads at critical 
moments—and hard as Mr Kennedy has worked at Congress him- 
self, with flattering telephone calls and regular consultations, this 
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has not been enough. Part of the trouble has been that Mr Rayburn, 
the Democratic Speaker who manages the House of Representatives 
as no one else can, is getting old and ill. More than once the support 
on which the Administration could count seems to have been mis- 
calculated and on several occasions, notably on foreign aid, the 
House has got completely out of hand. 

Foreign aid has been Mr Kennedy’s biggest defeat this year, 
even though he is getting an adequate amount of money to spend on 
it. What he wanted was not only advance authority to make loans 
over a period of five years but also permission to draw the money 
directly from the Treasury instead of having to ask Congress for it 
each year. This was essential if the advance authority was to have 
any real meaning, since Congress almost inevitably refuses to give a 
President as much money as he wants for foreign aid. The point of 
being able to promise loans in advance was that by this means under- 
developed countries could be encouraged to make long-term, and 
therefore more efficient, plans for improvements—for building 
dams, reforming the civil service, and so on—which would take 
several years to complete. This is a particularly important part 
of the Alliance for Progress, the co-operative scheme for Latin 
America which has been dealt a severe blow by the Congressional 
action. 

If foreign aid could be put on a long-term basis there would be 
much less waste of American dollars than there is at present. Yet 
one reason why Congress refused to give the President the power to 
draw on the Treasury—he did get the five-year authorization—was 
because members argued that the money was bound to be wasted 
unless it was subject to regular Congressional scrutiny. Congress 
also feels, with some reason, that the economic side of the foreign 
aid programme has been mismanaged at the Washington end and in 
the field; to meet this criticism the International Co-operation 
Administration is being reorganized into an Agency for Inter- 
national Development (A.I.D.). Many Americans are bored with 
foreign aid and with the lack of recognition shown abroad for the 
billions of dollars which have been sent overseas since the war. That 
the ‘neutral’ countries acquiesced in the Russian resumption of 
atomic tests instead of reacting disgustedly against this seemed to 
Americans to be especially disappointing. Finally, and perhaps most 
important, the House of Representatives dislikes, justifiably, any 
encroachment on its constitutional power over the purse and is par- 
ticularly reluctant to allow this at a time like the present when the 
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majority of the legislators are more conservative financially than is 
the President. 

But financial conservatism had little to do with his other big de- 
feats. The most striking of these was over the Bill which would have 
provided federal funds to help local communities build schools and 
pay teachers. Under the constitutional division between Church 
and State such federal funds cannot be given to parochial schools 
and thus the Bill, which had good prospects of success at first, was 
embroiled in controversy between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants—with the Roman Catholic President firmly on the side of 
the Constitution and against his co-religionists. ‘This controversy, 
fostered by those who object to federal help for schools on the 
ground that this would infringe the rights of the states to manage 
their schools independently, finally strangled the school Bill for 
this year and probably for next as well. 

In 1962 the main struggles are likely to be over health insurance 
for old people, which the President did not press this year once he 
saw that he had no chance of victory, and over tariff policy, since the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act must be renewed. Next year may 
also see an effort to rewrite the tax system which could be made, by 
a thorough overhaul, to yield substantially higher revenues without 
any increase in the rates of taxation. But this is where special inter- 
ests come into their own, as was seen this year when the President 
attempted without success to obtain a few modifications in the tax 
laws which would have encouraged business men to spend less 
abroad, for the sake of the American balance of international pay- 
ments, and more on industrial plant at home, for the sake of the 
country’s economic expansion. The President’s other major defeat 
this year, but one which he did not make much effort to avoid, was 
over his proposals for a new approach to the problem of farm sur- 
pluses, an approach which would have taken them almost entirely 
out of Congress’s control and thus perhaps have permitted them to 
be curtailed effectively. 

Mr Kennedy’s two big successes since he took office have been 
achieved mainly without Congress. Largely through the efforts of 
the Department of Justice, negotiating tactfully with recalcitrant 
state officials and acting firmly when necessary, noticeable progress 
has been made towards guaranteeing Negroes their civil rights in 
the southern states, although of course equality is far from being 
established there yet. In comforting contrast to the violence of 
previous years has been the way in which public opinion in several 
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southern cities, notably New Orleans, Dallas, and Atlanta, accepted 
the introduction of racial integration into various schools without 
protest and indeed almost with relief. The number of Negro chil- 
dren attending classes with whites is still infinitesimal but the hard 
core of resistance to this seems to have been broken. 

The other great success in the last six months has been the change- 
over from economic recession to incipient boom. Although this was 
mainly the result of natural economic trends Congress did help 
somewhat by passing various measures for relieving unemploy- 
ment, by expanding the coverage of the minimum wage regulations, 
and by approving increased outlays for highways and housing. All 
these Bills gave, or more often will give, the public more money to 
spend and thus helped to speed the upward turn in the economy; 
oddly enough, however, retail trade is still lagging, perhaps because 
many people are still concerned about the scarcity of jobs. But un- 
employment must drop soon to more tolerable levels, especially 
now that reservists and conscripts are being called up and defence 
industries are expanding again. 

For the moment there are reserves of manpower and of industrial 
capacity to fall back on, but before long there is a real danger that 
inflationary pressures will become serious once more, particularly 
since the increased outlays on defence, which have been forced on 
the Government by Mr Khrushchev, mean that the deficit on the 
current year’s Budget will be greater than was estimated earlier. The 
President hopes that by next year rising economic activity will have 
pushed up tax yields enough to make a balanced Budget possible. 
Meanwhile, however, he is doing what he can, short of imposing 
the direct controls which are unacceptable to Americans except in 
war-time, to hold down both prices and wages. His only real weapon 
is exhortation, to business men and trade unionists alike, and it is 
resented by both. 

Mr Kennedy’s chief fear is that inflation, making foreigners once 
again doubtful about the dollar, may bring a renewal of the drain on 
the American supply of gold which he succeeded in checking very 
effectively early this year. This would be even more serious now 
because, with mounting prosperity in the United States, American 
imports are going up, putting a fresh strain on the country’s balance 
of payments. 

Although this story of President Kennedy’s first months in office 
is a disappointing one, it is not entirely depressing. The new fron- 
tiersmen may seem to have turned back to old ways almost before 
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they charted their course towards the vast possibilities which they 
saw ahead when they took office. The President himself may seem 
to have provided little of that leadership and inspiration on which 
the Western world was counting when he came to power. But at 
least he now realizes what he is up against—Mr Khrushchev 
shocked him into understanding that at Vienna—and at least he has 
shown that he cannot be stampeded into acting rashly. The man in 
the White House in 1961 has a far firmer grasp of the real needs of 
today than had his predecessor and a far greater readiness to use the 
enormous power which is his. And so far, apart from the Cuban 
mistake which he recognizes as clearly as does everyone else, Mr 
Kennedy has given no indication that he is likely to use that power 
badly. 
NANCY BALFOUR 


Ghana since Independence 


IN a pre-independence survey of events in the Gold Coast (as it then 
was) a number of questions were posed ;! they arose from the very 
sombre picture drawn of the general Gold Coast scene at the be- 
ginning of 1957. It was questioned whether the State would survive 
all of a piece, whether the economy would support the burden of de- 
velopment, and whether society itself would ever achieve a common 
patriotism and a ‘Ghana nationality’. There seemed enough evi- 
dence to justify these gloomy reckonings. Ashanti was threatening 
to secede, the cocoa price was falling, the army was an enigma, the 
stability of the public service uncertain. Nkrumah was thought to 
be a ‘unifying force’, who had tried to turn his back (too resolutely 
perhaps) on the old ways; but the writer detected, still, a ‘lack of 
continuing effort’ which he thought might result in the new State 
achieving stability at a level intolerable in more advanced communi- 
ties. Such was the picture presented of the dying colonial state and 
of its pr_spects as an independent nation. 

How different is the Ghana scene today! The Ashanti movement 
has been crushed, the State has not merely held together but is in 


1 See ‘Gold Coast Independence: Prospects and Problems of the New State 
of Ghana’, in The World Today, February 1957. 
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process of extending its boundaries in a wider union, Accra has be- 
come an important centre in pan-African affairs, a single party holds 
the country in its grip, and Nkrumah rules over a radical party-con- 
trolled republic defined as ‘socialist at home, neutralist abroad’. 
Indeed, those who entertain fears for the new republic are uneasy 
not that the Government may be unable to govern, but that its 
rulers will rule only too well. What has happened to bring about so 
drastic a change in the political scene? And who is responsible? 

In the first place, of course, there was the fact of independence 
on 6 March 1957, and the final decision which this signified in 
favour of the Convention People’s Party in a hitherto uneasy dis- 
tribution of power between the C.P.P., the opposition parties, and 
the United Kingdom Government drew wide support after it. No- 
thing succeeds like success, and since absolute power tends (in some 
circumstances at least) to attract absolutely, the new Government 
set about increasing its authority by every means possible.* 

It is worth noting at the outset the continuation of certain features, 
even certain attitudes, carried over into the new State from the 
colonial period. One of the distinguishing features of a colonial 
regime, for example, is the curious blend of personal and executive 
authority which runs from top to bottom: from the Governor to the 
Assistant District Commissioner in the bush. The Convention 
People’s Party had not been long in absolute control before it, too, 
appointed, in November 1957, Regional and District Commission- 
ers. They filled the seats (still warm) occupied by the colonial 
officials so that, in every region and district, party commissioners— 
paid for out of public funds, but elevated because of their devotion 
to the party—maintain law and order, listen to complaints, co- 
ordinate development plans, and keep an eye on the local chief (and 
the local ‘malcontents’). Periodically, they render account to the 
relevant Minister in Accra, either as Minister or as a party boss. To 
anyone who travelled formerly in the colonial Gold Coast, a visit 
today to a district headquarters or regional capital is an uncanny 
experience. It is not that the former District Commissioner’s 
bungalow or the Chief Commissioner’s office is haunted by ghosts 
from the past: far from it. All too solid party officials are very ob- 
viously in control, and one signs the visitors’ book, or pays one’s 
respects to the political head of the area, with the feeling that, super- 
ficially at least, plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. It is often re- 

1 See ‘Ghana: Developments since Independence’, in The World Today, 
October 1958. 
B 
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marked, too often perhaps, that Nkrumah as President of the Re- 
public or as life chairman of the party has.some of the characteristics 
of a Paramount Chief. Has it ever been noted that he holds a position 
comparable with that of a ‘strong’ Colonial Governor? The result, 
at least, is very similar: a hierarchical structure of authority built 
around, or stretching down from, an active Head of State? who 
works through a subordinate array of loyal officials. Thus today, in 
the Ghana of 1961, a web of party authority has been spun over the 
country just as in earlier times a web of officialdom held the country 
within its grasp. 

Another characteristic of the early colonial period is noticeable in 
the country: the dislike of any formal opposition to those in power. 
Arguments in support of the usefulness of an Opposition are criti- 
cized by party leaders often enough in terms of reproach, as being 
not merely irrelevant but a hindrance to good government and the 
urgent needs of the moment. Very often, this dislike of a formal 
Opposition is thought to be a natural development from pre- 
colonial society : it is pointed out that there is no word for opposition 
in the Akan language, which has to use the circumlocution ‘enemy’ ; 
there is a liking (it is said) for uniformity in African tribal society. 
Thus the rush of opposition M.P.s to the Government side after 
March 1957, the peculiar form of the Republic of 1960, and the 
ramification of the ruling party through society—controlling the 
trade unions, the co-operatives, farmers’ groups, the ‘young 
pioneers’, women’s associations—all this, it is argued, is the way in 
which an African society will behave if left untramelled by the out- 
side world. This may be so in very general terms (there is no space 
here to do more than point out that it is a very superficial view): but 
it is also the way in which colonial society in its heyday liked to work, 
and the central committee of the party, mutatis mutandis, has at least 
something in common with the old colonial secretariat which liked 
to have a controlling hand on everything that moved in the colony. 

Who is responsible for the present pattern of government, and the 
attitude of the ruling party? Perhaps the right answer is no one: no 
single person, and neither the colonial past nor the pre-colonial past, 
but the circumstances of the time. The new State was born in- 
auspiciously, following the general election of July 1956 when the 
C.P.P. won 72 of the 104 seats,* and the opposition parties—the 


1 De facto of course in colonial times, as the representative of the Crown. 
2 


Increased in June 1960 to 114 with the election (by the existing Members of 
Parliament) of ten women M.P.s. 
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National Liberation Movement in Ashanti, the Northern People’s 
Party, and the Togoland Congress—each won a local majority in its 
own area. Although disheartened by the over-all results of the 
election, the opposition alliance‘continued its demands for changes 
in the 1954 Constitution; violence continued in the latter half of 
1956 between armed party gangs in Ashanti and Akim Abuakwa, 
there was an ugly and serious outbreak of rioting in the Ewe-speak- 
ing districts of southern Togoland shortly after independence, and 
it was never very easy to see how Dr Busia, R. R. Amponsah, S. D. 
Dombo, or Joe Appiah, for the opposition, would work easily with 
Dr Nkrumah, K. A. Gbedemah, Kojo Botsio, or Krobo Edusei, for 
the Government, given their vilification of each other and the total 
lack of goodwill that existed on both sides. 

In the end, on the eve of the grant of independence, the opposi- 
tion leaders put their trust (mistakenly, but the fault stemmed from 
the curious ‘intelligentsia’ quality in its leadership) in the paper 
safeguards of an ‘agreed Constitution’. The 1957 Order in Council 
provided for interim regional assemblies and houses of chiefs, re- 
strictions on the machinery of constitutional change, and entrenched 
clauses governing the rights of chiefs and the liberties of the indi- 
vidual. It was a cumbersome, difficult piece of machinery, hastily 
drawn up and (on the C.P.P. side) reluctantly accepted. There were 
further riots after independence, in the mid-summer of 1957, in 
Accra, where the Ga people suddenly protested violently against 
their minority position in the capital—parading the streets in groups 
of tough young men known as Tokyo Joes, complaining that they 
were being discriminated against in their own tribal area, that a 
number of ministers had corruptly acquired government estate 
houses in the suburbs, and that living costs were higher than they 
had ever been. Nkrumah was away, attending a Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ meeting, and returned to boos and jeers as he 
drove through Accra. Kumasi was still hostile, the ex-servicemen 
threatened to ‘march on the castle’ (as they had done in the 1948 
riots), one of the northern M.P.s joined the opposition (he soon went 
back again to the C.P.P.), and a widespread strike of motor drivers 
paralysed the main market centres. 

It may be accepted, therefore, that in the early months of inde- 
pendence the Government felt insecure—it certainly looked it— 
and, in these circumstances, it hit out at its opponents. Using argu- 
ments based on the need to defend the achievement of indepen- 
dence and to suppress violence, it now began to reward its friends 
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and injure its enemies. “The king’s wrath is as a roaring lion; but 
his favour is as dew upon the grass.’ The truth of this was now to be 
seen. Party members were appointed regional and district com- 
missioners, or to dignified and lucrative positions in a party-con- 
trolled centralized trade-union structure, the Ghana Farmers’ 
Council, public corporations, and a growing number of embassies 
abroad. On the other hand, meetings of the Ga Shifimo Kpee! were 
banned, a Deportation Act removed the two leading Muslim opposi- 
tion figures from Kumasi, there was talk of a Preventive Detention 
Act, and the tough Kumasi leader Krobo Edusei became Minister 
of the Interior. 

A number of strong-arm measures followed later in 1957 and 
early in 1958. A Commission of Inquiry was appointed into the con- 
duct of a number of important opposition chiefs; an Avoidance of 
Discrirnination Bill was passed which forbade the existence of 
parties on a regional, tribal, or religious basis; a state of emergency 
was declared in Kumasi, where the C.P.P. Muslim leader was made 
*‘Zerikin Zongo’ ;? two members of Parliament from the former 
Togoland area were tried in connection with the post-independence 
riots; and, in July 1958, a Preventive Detention Bill was passed 
which enabled the Minister to ‘name’ an opponent and detain him 
for five years on the general ground that his conduct was pre- 
judicial to the maintenance of law and order. The Act was used in 
November to detain a number of leading opposition members in 
Accra, and in December to detain R. R. Amponsah and M. K. 
Apaloo, both opposition members of Parliament—one an Ashanti, 
the other an Ewe. If, therefore, insecurity breeds suspicion, and 
suspicion magnifies what evidence there is of subversion, the Ghana 
Government stood as witness to this progress after 1957. Seldom 
has the belief been so readily accepted that the safety of the people 
(and their rulers) must be the first charge on the State. 

The opposition tried to draw together under this attack. The 
various sectional parties joined together as a ‘United Party’ a little 
while before the Avoidance of Discrimination Act, there was a de- 
termined effort to challenge the Government’s acts in the law 
courts, and by mid-1958 the United Party general secretary, so it 
was alleged later, had engaged in the mysterious purchase of minor 
pieces of military accoutrement.* None of these measures brought 


} The ‘Ga Standfast Association’. 

* i.e., leader of the Muslim community. 

8 See the Report of the Commission appointed to Enquire into the Matters dis- 
closed at the trial of Captain Benjamin Awhaitey before a Court Martial, and the 
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the opposition any success, and the last ended in disaster. The parlia- 
mentary opposition, which at independence had thirty-two mem- 
bers, was down to thirteen by July 1960, actually losing twelve of 
its number to the Government side, while three of its members 
were held in detention. It would be a remarkable opposition to have 
weathered such adverse conditions. The United Party lost control 
of the Kumasi municipality in February, boycotted the regional 
assembly elections in October 1958, and won less than 10 per cent 
of the votes in the April 1960 plebiscite and presidential elections. It 
has not, however, vanished entirely. Although denied the use of the 
term ‘Opposition’ in Parliament, it continues as a small anti-C.P.P. 
group of determined individuals led by Joe Appiah and S. D. 
Dombo in the Assembly, and by Dr J. B. Danquah outside Parlia- 
ment. 

The desire for security and the liking for complete control also 
led the ruling party to dismember the 1957 Constitution. Once the 
C.P.P. Government had gained control of the regional assemblies it 
was able to enact a Constitution (Repeals of Restriction) Bill in 
December 1958 which removed all limitations on the machinery of 
constitutional change. The way was then open for the passage of a 
Constitution Amendment Act in March 1959 which, inter alia, 
abolished the regional assemblies and the Judicial Service Com- 
mission. In the following month a Chiefs’ Recognition Act was 
passed, all traditional members were removed from the local 
government: authorities, and an Act divided Ashanti into two 
regions, Ashanti and Brong Ahafo; each of these measures still 
further strengthened the authority of the ruling party. By the middle 
of 1959 the C.P.P. appeared to be in total control of Ghanaian po- 
litical life, and early in 1960 it began to put forward its proposals for 
a new republican Constitution. Approved by a plebiscite on 19, 
23, and 27 April, the new Republic was inaugurated at midnight 
on 30 June 1960. Nkrumah became both Head of State and Head 
of Government, with wide powers over the whole machinery of 
government. Nkrumah was elected President at the same time as 
the plebiscite took place, but future Presidents will be chosen by 


Ghana Government’s Statement on the report (Ghana Government W.P. No. 
10/59). See, too, the United Party’s reply In Defence of Ghana. The Commission 
found that R. R. Amponsah and M. K. Apaloo had since June 1958 ‘engaged in 
a conspiracy to carry out at some future date in Ghana an act for an unlawful 
purpose revolutionary in character’. It was shortly after the Government’s 
White Paper with its very strong language about the opposition that Dr K. A. 
Busia, the United Party leader, went into voluntary exile. 
* See ‘Proposals for a Republic in Ghana’, in The World Today, April 1960. 
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members of the National Assembly at the time of their own elec- 
tion. The first Parliament of the Republic was also that elected in 


July 1956; its life is now limited to a maximum term of five years, 
dating from 1 July 1960. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The ability of the C.P.P. to consolidate its hold on the country 
derived not only from its ready use of the advantages of power; it 
came also from its position as the ‘party of the common man’ in con- 
trol of considerable funds. The Budget presented by Mr F. K. 
Dra Goka (who replaced Mr Gbedemah as Minister of Finance 
when the Office of the Budget was taken over by the President) 
totalled {£128 million, of which £814 million were for recurrent 
expenditure and {£46} million for expenditure under the 1959 
Development Plan. The economy may be in danger of being over- 
loaded, and last July’s Budget was unprecedentedly harsh, leading 
to a widespread strike of railway, harbour, and bus workers in Sep- 
tember.! But, in the long term, the wealth of the country has been 
reflected in its social and economic progress, with free and compul- 
sory primary and middle school education, a big expansion in secon- 
dary education, and an increase in the number of university places. 
(A Commission appointed to review university education reported 
early in 1961, one of the unexpected by-products of its Report,” and 
contrary to its recommendations, being the abrupt termination of 
the contracts of six senior members of the university staff.) Econo- 
mic development has been conducted on a grand scale: a new har- 
bour at Tema, eighteen miles east of Accra, due to come into full 
commercial operation in 1962; the giant Volta River Scheme to be 
financed (at last) by the World Bank and the Governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Ghana; an oil refinery; 
new roads, railway extensions, hospitals, State cocoa farms, a 
northern rice scheme, and so forth, based on a Development Plan 
of £243 million for the five-year period July 1959 to June 1964. The 
goal of this impressive programme is said to be that of an ‘African 
socialist State’, by which is usually meant the bringing of the 
economy under the control of State buying and trading organiza- 


1 The main grievances were the increased taxes on consumer goods under the 
1961 Budget and, in particular, the additional levy of 5 per cent of the salary of 
those earning more than {£120 a year, the amount deducted to be repaid in 5s. 
Lottery Bonds to be realized in ten years’ time at 6s. 

® Report of the Commission on Umiversity Education, December 1960—Fanuary 
1961 (Accra, Ministry of Information, 1961). 
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tions, assisted by the party-dominated trade unions and co- 
operatives, with limitations restricting the place of overseas com- 
panies in the economy (although not to the extent of frightening 
away foreign capital) and the active discouragement of private 
Ghanaian business enterprise. 

Of more immediate significance, perhaps, for the long-term plan- 
ning of the economy have been the interim results of the detailed 
census of population taken in March 1960 showing a total and 
regional population as follows: 

Accra capital district $41,378 
Western Region 1,348,844 
Eastern Region 1,038,525 
Ashanti 1,108,548 
Brong Ahafo 588,724 


Northern Ghana 1,282,164 
Volta Region 782,547 


Total 6,690,730 


Despite the growth and vitality of the economy, it is still dominat- 
ed by cocoa sales. Industrialization is still in its infancy, with a 
State-managed match factory, tyre-retreading plants, fish-can- 


neries, furniture workshops, and so forth; and there are, as well, the 
beginnings of overseas industrial enterprise, with a large plywood 
factory in the Western region and a new car-assembly plant at the 
new Tema township. Exports of gold, timber, diamonds, and man- 
ganese have become increasingly important, but it is still cocoa 
which shapes the yearly pattern of the economy, with the lean 
months falling before the main crop season in October to Decem- 
ber. The epidemic of the virus disease Swollen Shoot has at last 
been checked, with the cutting out of nearly 100 million trees over 
the past fifteen years; capsid disease has been held back through the 
regular spraying of the farms with ‘kumakate’ insecticide. These 
measures, together with the use of fertilizers, have resulted in 
record crops, reaching 410,000 tons in 1960-1. The world price of 
cocoa has been falling, however, and the Ghana Government is 
concerned about it. It is proposed to make the cocoa farmer con- 
tribute an extra amount to the development programme by im- 
posing on him during the 1961-2 main crop season a compulsory 
savings scheme of 6s. in every £3 paid by the Cocoa Marketing 
Board for aload of 60 Ib. of cocoa." A similar muzzling in 1954 of the 
ox that treadeth out the corn produced the violence of the Ashanti 


Again, the 6s. will be paid in non-transferable Bonds realizable in ten years’ 
time at 7s. 6d. The economic fortunes of the cocoa producer depend as much on 
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National Liberation Movement, but whether this will repeat itself 
it is impossible to foretell. 

The Ghana Government is also worried about the effect of the 
European Common Market on Ghana exports, with a possible dis- 
criminatory 44 per cent tariff against cocoa from the non-associated 
territories. This is part of the general charge brought by the C.P.P. 
against the forces of ‘neo-colonialism’. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Ghana was the first of the colonies of tropical Africa to attain in- 
dependence, and she has had since then a leader enormously influ- 
enced by pan-African ideas absorbed during his student days in 
the United States and London. A passionate desire that Ghana 
should assert an ‘African Personality’—an expression developed 
out of the writings of Marcus Garvey, W. E. B. Du Bois, and George 
Padmore—runs side by side with a belief that Ghana should follow 
a ‘neutral course’ in world affairs. What does this double strand in 
Ghana’s external policy amount to in practice? There is no clear 
exposition of what is (perhaps necessarily) a cluster of ideas, but 
they include the belief that Negro Africa must, at last, have its inde- 
pendent say in the world, that the independence won in 1957 will be 
precarious and incomplete unless protected by constant vigilance 
against the former colonial Powers, that Africa will always be poor 
if it remains divided (‘Balkanized’), and that the status and influence 
of any State are intimately associated with its size. South and Central 
America stand as melancholy examples of the effects of division, 
North America as a shining example of what can be done by ex- 
colonial states if only they join together. A shifting amalgam of these 
beliefs has shaped Ghana’s efforts (not always welcomed by her 
neighbours) to save Africa by her exertions rather than by her ex- 
ample. Hitherto fortunately placed by her early lead in the move- 
ment towards independence, Ghana may not always be able te re- 
tain her initiative in the manceuvres that take place among the 
African States, but at least she can claim to have been the initiator 
of the pan-African conference movement, with the holding in 
Accra of the first Conference of Independent African States in April 
1958 and the first All-African Peoples’ Conference in the following 
December. Since these early meetings, the pace of events has been 





the size of the crop as on the price per load paid by the Cocoa Marketing Board, 
and it is almost certain that the forthcoming main crop will be smaller than it 
was in 1960-1 


1See “The Accra Conference of African States’, in The World Today, June 
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almost too much even for the new rulers of Africa, but the events 
themselves have seemed (in Ghanaian eyes) to justify the country’s 
radical pan-African stand. The growing harshness of the South 
African scene, the Algerian war, the Bizerta episode, the French 
atomic detonations in the Sahara, the Congo imbroglio, the An- 
golan revolt, the disturbances in Central Africa, and, on a different 
plane, the association of the former French and Belgian colonies in 
Africa with the European Common Market: all these events, it is 
said, show that imperialism and its offspring ‘neo-colonialism’ are 
still abroad and at work in Africa, and that they need to be combated 
by joint effort on the part of the independent States. 

in September 1958 and again in 1960, therefore, Ghana opened 
her frontiers to a wider union with Guinea and Mali (the former 
French Soudan). A Charter constituting the three countries a 
‘Union of African States’ was signed in Accra by Dr Nkrumah, M. 
Sekou Touré, and M. Modibo Keita in May 1961. The Union is of 
the loosest kind possible, finding expression at best in a concert of 
policies conducted by each member State as a sovereign Govern- 
ment. The policy followed, in general terms, is that enunciated in the 
African Charter drawn up at Casablanca in January 1961 by Ghana, 
Morocco, the United Arab Republic, Guinea, Libya, Mali, the Pro- 
visional Government of Algeria, and Ceylon. It included such 
policies as ‘non-alignment’ in world affairs, the liberation of the 
remaining colonial territories in Africa, the discouragement of 
foreign bases and troops on African soil, the promotion of intimate 
co-operation between the signatory Powers, the creation of an 
African Consultative Assembly and co-ordinating committees on 
specific problems, and a joint Africa High Command. 

Ghana’s foreign policy has not been uniformly successful. It is 
ambitious—it is expressed, for example, through some forty Mis- 
sions abroad—and sometimes overreaches itself; wishing to unite 
Africa, the Ghana Government has sometimes appeared in practice 
to deepen its divisions, This has probably been true in part of its 
policy towards the Congo, in which too close an interpretation of the 
vast and amorphous Congo scene in Ghanaian terms led to a mis- 
judgment of the feasibility of a unitary system of government under 
Mr Lumumba and Mr Gizenga. On the other hand, the conduct of 
the large contingent of Ghanaian troops in the Congo, and the 
readiness of Dr Nkrumah to work through the United Nations, 


1958, and ‘Nationalism in Africa: The Two Acera Conferences’, in The World 
Today, April 1959. 
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have been of immense practical benefit. An unfortunate dispute has 
however grown up between the Ghana and Togo Governments 
over the eastern Ghana—western Togo border which divides the 
Ewe-speaking communities in the two countries. At worst, it is pos- 
sible to see the West African States as being engaged in a Balkan- 
like conflict between the ‘radicals’ of the Casablanca group and the 
‘reformists’ led by the Ivory Coast. If thisis the case, then the Ghana 
Government achieved what looked like a notable victory in June 
1961 when President Nkrumah and President Yameogo of the Re- 
public of Upper Volta jointly agreed to the abolition of the customs 
frontier between the two countries. The significance here is that 
Upper Volta is one of the four countries of the Conseil de l’Entente, 
based on the Ivory Coast, and is geographically placed as a cross- 
roads between Mali and Ghana in one direction and the Ivory Coast 
and Niger in another. This division between the radicals and the re- 
formists may however be too simple a conception; the era of inde- 
pendent States is still very new in Africa, and judgment may well 
be suspended for the present on the relationship between Ghana and 
her neighbours. 


Finally, in considering the nature of the party regime in Ghana, 
it is noteworthy that the country is a well-managed State. Travel is 
relatively easy by air or road, and things work well—the customs 
and airport controls, telephones, telegraphs, motor repair shops, 
appointments to meet ministers and officials, the reliability of clerks 
and secretaries. This is partly due to a well-ordered public service, 
now almost entirely staffed by local officers, as can be seen from the 
following comparative figures: 

Senior Civil Service Posts 
Ghanaians Europeans 
1952 520 1,322 
1957 1,581 1,138 
1961 2,883 66 on pensionable appointment 
660 on contract 

(In effect, this has meant that, whereas in 1952 there was only one Ghanaian 
head of department, by 1957 there were twenty-two, and by 1961 there were 
fifty-nine Ghanaians and eight expatriates. By 1962 it is expected that the 
executive charge of all Ministries and Secretariats will be in local hands, al- 
though this does not mean that there will be no overseas officers as expert 
advisers, army commanders, and so forth.) 

Alongside this public service, there is the distinctive radical 
flavour of the party itself. It is radical because the leaders are en- 
gaged in what amounts to a triple revolution: the achievement (and 
preservation) of independence, the creation of a single Ghanaian 
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nationality, and the consolidation of power in the hands of an en- 
tirely new social group. Independence was won in 1957 and demon- 
strated to the leaders’ satisfaction in 1960. It is probably too early 
yet to say whether movements such as the Ashanti N.L.M. in 1954 
and the Ga Shifimo Kpee in 1957 were the last serious expressions 
of a simple struggle for power in a tribal setting: such emotions go 
deep and are rarely ever finally eradicated. The third aspect of the 
revolution—the transfer of power within Ghanaian society itself— 
is equally difficult to assess, but the C.P.P. undoubtedly reflects the 
needs and attitudes of a broad section of local society which has had 
something more than primary and something less than secondary 
education. We might call the party the expression of an ‘uninformed 
radicalism’ which helps to explain the language of the C.P.P. 
Evening News and Ghanaian Times, the attraction of simple anti- 
colonial ideas, and the urgency behind current plans of social and 
economic reform. (Perhaps it should be added that the comfortable 
circumstances in which the party leaders live, and the corruption 
that is said on all sides to exist, do not necessarily mean that the 
leaders have ceased to be radical merely because they are not vir- 
tuous.) It is this radically based and radically led party that for the 
present dominates the political scene, although the regime is also 
becoming more and more a personal one, dependent—within the 
limits of the party—on the Leader’s own will. The strain on Dr 
Nkrumah as President, life chairman of the party and secretary of 
its central committee, Chancellor of the University, and responsible 
for the Budget, for economic development and planning, the armed 
forces, broadcasting, pan-African policies—for everything that 
moves within the State and the party—must be enormous; and it is 
not always easy to see how much longer the burden can be carried 
in this way. 
Dennis AUSTIN 


The U.S. ‘Colonial Experiment’ in Haiti 


THE Republic of Haiti rarely gains the attention of the general pub- 
lic. When it does, the news is frequently bad: a hurricane, famine, 
student strikes, coups d’état, a decline in the price of coffee, a slow- 
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down of development projects, the farcical re-election of a President. 
Especially since Castro’s advent to power in Cuba at the beginning 
of 1959, Haiti has faced threats of invasion from Cuba or the 
Dominican Republic. The best-known—and least accurate—image 
of Haiti is a Voodoo ceremony. Only occasionally does one read 
about the literary and artistic ‘Renaissance’ in Haiti; even less fre- 
quently does one have the opportunity to study a sober analysis of 
the reasons for Haiti’s under-development. 

This article explores those reasons, with special emphasis upon 
the responsibilities of the United States. For Haiti has been a part of 
the ‘colonial empire’ of the United States. America’s colonial ex- 
periment in Haiti did not last as long as did the British, French, 
Belgian, and Italian empires in Africa. Since, however, it is fashion- 
able to assess ‘colonialism as a school for democracy’ in Africa,? it is 
fair to evaluate the plight of a nation that was for nineteen years, 
1915~34, an American protectorate and is still a ‘client State’. 

Few nations began their independence under more inauspicious 
circumstances than did Haiti, which occupies the western third of 
the island discovered by Columbus on his first voyage in 1492. 
When Spain surrendered this part to France in 1697, it had only a 
few inhabitants, largely freebooters. But less than a century later, 
Saint-Domingue had become the richest of all the French colonies, 
richer even than Canada. A few thousand French pianters and slave- 
holders enjoyed a fastuous life which compensated in part for their 
absence from France. A few thousand mulattoes, who owned about 
one-third of the land and one-third of the slaves, copied the morals 
and manners of the rich whites (the Grands Blancs). The latter 
scorned the wealthy mulattoes, the white workers (the Petits Blancs), 
the poor mulattoes, and the half-million slaves, nearly all of whom 
were ‘black’.* The wealthy mulattoes hated the wealthy whites who 
denied them social equality; they scorned the white workers, the 
poor mulattoes, and above all the slaves, constant reminders of their 
African ancestry. The slaves brooded and attempted a few abortive 
insurrections; some hid out in the mountains. 

1 See especially Julius W. Pratt, America’s Colonial Experiment: How the 
United States Gained, Governed, and in Part Gave Away a Colonial Empire 
(New York, Prentice Hall, 1951). 

® Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation: The Rise to Self-Assertion of 
Asian and African Peoples (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1960), 
Pr Afver four trips to Haiti, one to West Africa, and acquaintance with many 
Africans and West Indians in France, Britain, and the United States, the writer 


has become increasingly aware that ‘blacks’ may be blue-black, black, black- 
brown, dark brown, brown, copper brown, and light brown. 
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The French Revolution of 1789 ignited this potentially explosive 
situation, a smouldering ‘volcano’ as Mirabeau described it. When, 
in 1791, the slaves realized that Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
did not mean emancipation, they launched their own revolution 
against the white and mulatto slaveholders. After almost thirteen 
years of war which involved Britain, France, Spain, and the United 
States and a bitter struggle between the former slaves and their 
former masters, Haiti proclaimed independence on 1 January 1804. 
A mocking and incredulous world looked aghast at this first Negro 
republic of the modern age, the first Latin American nation, the 
second nation in the Western hemisphere. 

The long war had destroyed most of the machinery used inthe pro- 
duction of sugar and other agricultural products; it had devastated 
most of the mansions of the planters and the public buildings; Cap 
Frangais, ‘the Paris of the Iles’, lay in ruins. Most of the French 
settlers had been killed or forced to flee; bitterness between the 
blacks and the mulattoes had increased. The hostility of the princi- 
pal slave-holding powers—Britain, France, and the United States— 
necessitated a large standing army and led to a policy which, with 
few exceptions, denied white men access to the island.1 When 
France recognized Haiti in 1825—she was the first country to do 
so—she imposed an indemnity of 150 million francs, payable in five 
years. Haiti had to borrow from France 30 million francs to pay the 
first instalment. Since Haiti received only 24 million francs, the 
balance had to be paid out of her own scant funds. The ‘double in- 
demnity’ of a French loan to pay the French indemnity necessitated 
the issue of paper money to meet Haiti’s domestic expenses. Al- 
though France in 1838 reduced the indemnity to 60 million francs 
payable in thirty years, this onerous debt further retarded the social 
and economic development of Haiti and aggravated her political 
instability. 

Historical comparisons are dangerous, especially between events 
separated by more than 150 years. None the less the post-indepen- 
dence chaos in Congo (Leopoldville) bears some similarities to that 
in Haiti after 1804. Dessalines, Christophe, Pétion, and Rigaud? 
fought among themselves as have Lumumba, Tshombe, Kasavubu, 


‘The most notable exception was the acceptance by Christophe of a few 
teachers from England. See Henry Christophe and Thomas Clarkson: A Corres- 
pondence, edited by Earl Leslie Griggs and Clifford H. Prator (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1952), especially pp. 53-4, 62, + oe 276. 

* Toussaint Louverture, the principal leader against France, had been cap- 
tured by the French in 1802 and sent to France where he died in prison in 1803. 
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Mobutu, and Gizenga. For most of the period prior to 1820, Haiti 
was divided into the north ruled by the black Christophe and the 
south ruled by the mulatto Pétion. Haitian historians have con- 
tinued to emphasize this theme of the clash of colour. The present 
President of Haiti, Francois Duvalier, is the co-author of a book 
which declared that, with few exceptions, every Haitian Head of the 
State ‘always considered himself not only the Head of the Nation 
but first and above all the first of his class’. As the book made abun- 
dantly clear, class meant colour.’ Between 1843 and 1915, when the 
United States began its military intervention, Haiti had twenty-two 
rulers. Most of them came to power as a result of revolutions led by 
politicians of different colours.* 

Renewed rivalry among Britain, France, the United States, and 
Spain for control of the Dominican Republic, Haiti’s eastern neigh- 
bour, confronted these rulers with a difficult dilemma. If Britain, 
France, or Spain gained control of the Dominican Republic, they 
might threaten the independence of Haiti. If the United States 
gained control (prior to the American Civil War), it might seek to 
restore slavery in Haiti. The other horn of the dilemma required 
invasion of the Dominican Republic by Haitian troops in order to 
avert these threats. From 1847 to 1855, Haiti pursued the latter 
policy. The “Tripartite Intervention’ of Britain, France, and the 
United States in 1851 only temporarily halted the invasions. Four 
years later Dominican forces inflicted an overwhelming defeat upon 
a larger Haitian army, and a new Government in Haiti undertook 
the task, aggravated by Haiti’s dilemma, of internal reforms.* 

The United States did not recognize the independence of Haiti 
until 1862, thirty-seven years after French recognition and some 
thirty years after recognition by the British. Periodically, during 
some twenty years after the American Civil War, Haitian contenders 
for the Presidency made offers of coaling stations to the United 
States in return for military aid against their opponents. These 
rivals for power in Haiti also invited the support of leaders of oppos- 
ing factions in the Dominican Republic. But the United States did 


1 Lorimer Denis and Dr Francois Duvalier, Le Probléme des Classes a travers 
V histoire d’ Haiti (Port-au-Prince [?], 1948), p. 3. 

* H. P. Davis, Black Democracy (New York, Dial Press, 1928), p. 338, lists the 
rulers, their terms of office, and their colour. Haitian historians disagree, how- 
ever, as to the colour of some of these rulers and, indeed, as to the terms used to 
identify a colour. 

* See Rayford W. Logan, The Diplomatic Relations of the United States with 
Haiti, 1776-1891 (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1941), 
Pp. 236-92. 
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not intervene by force in Haitian affairs until 1890-1 when the con- 
summate skill of the Haitian Government and of its Minister in 
Washington, aided by President Harrison’s aversion to the use of 
force, resulted in an almost unbelievable fiasco.* 

In 1915, however, the United States, alleging a threat by Ger- 
many to violate the Monroe Doctrine, took advantage of the murder 
by the President of Haiti of more than 160 political prisoners to es- 
tablish a military protectorate that lasted until 1934. Under the 
terms of treaties signed in 1916 and 1917 the United States promised 
to ‘aid the Haitian Government in the proper and efficient develop- 
ment of its agricultural, mineral, and commercial resources and in 
the establishment of the finances of Haiti on a firm and solid basis’. 

An unfortunate incident in December 1929, in which United 
States Marines killed and wounded several scores of Haitian peasant 
men and women, led President Hoover to name two Commissions 
to report on conditions in Haiti. One Commission, headed by W. 
Cameron Forbes, a former Governor-General of the Philippines, 
reported that Haiti, ‘under the control of the American Occupation, 
has made great material progress in the past fifteen years’. On the 
other hand, the Commission was ‘not convinced that the founda- 
tions for democratic and representative government are now broad 
enough in Haiti’. The Commission also questioned the wisdom of 
the payment of several millions of dollars on the principal of the 
public debt ‘in excess of the amount called for by the amortisation 
plan’ agreed to by the Governments of the United States and Haiti. 
Most importantly, the Forbes Commission regretted the continued 
existence of ‘poverty, ignorance, and the lack of a tradition or desire 
for orderly free government’.? The report of this Commission in- 
validates, as far as Haiti is concerned, the overall conclusion of Pro- 
fessor Julius W. Pratt about the results of America’s colonial ex- 
periment, namely, that American intervention had unquestionably 
strengthened the financial positions of most of the Governments 
concerned. His conclusion that American intervention ‘had made 
no appreciable change in political attitudes or habits’ ,* on the other 
hand, is correct, especially with respect to Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. 

Although as a result of recommendations by the Forbes Com- 


* ibid., Dp. 411-57. 

2 Publications of the Department of State, Latin American Series, No. 2, 
Report of the President’s Commission for the Study and Review of Conditions in the 
—— of Haiti (Washington, 1930), pp. 1-9. 

Pratt, op. cit., p. 329. 
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mission the United States withdrew the Marines in 1934, a fiscal 
representative of the United States retained control of Haitian cus- 
toms until American bondholders were paid off. This fiscal repre- 
sentative also exercised a degree of control over the Haitian Budget 
until the 1940s, which irked even many Haitians who were friendly 
to the United States. Reforms in administration and the elimination 
of a corruption which had characterized many of the Haitian 
Governments prior to 1951 did not sufficiently compensate for 
Haiti’s right to manage her own affairs. On the other hand, mal- 
feasance and misfeasance by Haitian Presidents during the past 
twenty years cannot be laid at the doors of the United States. In 
brief, the United States has had to confront the dilemma encoun- 
tered by the European metropolitan Powers in the period of ‘de- 
colonization’. A hands-off policy has sometimes given a free rein to 
African leaders who have had little experience in fiscal and financial 
responsibility. On the other hand, attempts on the part of the former 
metropolitan Power to offer guidance have evoked charges of ‘neo- 
colonization’. The United States has had no more success in resolv- 
ing this dilemma in Haiti than have some former metropolitan 
Powers in Africa. 

It is thus not easy to assess the degree of responsibility for the 
failure of the United States to fulfil the obligations freely under- 
taken by the treaties of 1916 and 1917 and continued in a measure 
difficult to determine to the present time. This difficulty is all the 
more apparent because the United States is so powerful in Haiti, as 
well as in other Latin American countries, that, in this writer’s 
opinion, non-intervention may be tantamount to intervention. This 
non-intervention enabled Batista in Cuba, Trujillo in the Domini- 
can Republic, Pérez Jiménez in Venezuela, and other dictators to 
remain in power. The fiasco of half-way intervention against Castro 
in April 1961 further points up this dilemma. Opponents of Presi- 
dent Duvalier who live in the United States are unable to fathom 
United States policy in Haiti. There is a small contingent of United 
States Marines in Haiti, ostensibly and perhaps veritably for the 
purpose of serving notice on Cuba and the Dominican Republic not 
to use Haiti as a staging area for attack on one another. But Haitian 
exiles in the United States may stand on firm ground when they in- 
terpret this small contingent as United States support of Duvalier. 

The United States must be absolved of responsibility for the 
failure to develop the mineral resources of Haiti. With the exception 
of bauxite, these are virtually non-existent. Development of agri- 
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cultural and commercial resources was a blithe commitment under- 
taken without sufficient knowledge of the magnitude of the prob- 
lems. 

A geological survey published in 1924 suggested the basic ele- 
ments of those problems. ‘Haiti is very mountainous,’ the report 
pointed out. “Towering mountains are visible from the sea in front 
of any of the open ports of the Republic, and at many ports steep 
mountain slopes extend down to the coast. The traveller who is 
accustomed to wide plains can scarcely believe that a population so 
large as that of the Republic can live in a country so rugged, yet the 
exports from which the Republic largely derives its revenue consist 
principally of agricultural products.’? 

A census conducted under the supervision of the United States in 
1950 revealed for the first time an accurate count of Haiti’s popula- 
tion. This, incidentally, was one of the more important contribu- 
tions during the period of ‘decolonization’. This census enumerated 
a population of 3,097,000. An estimate in mid-1958 showed an in- 
crease tO 3,424,000, or 319 per square mile. This was the highest 
density population of any of the twenty Latin American Republics. 
El Salvador, the second highest, had 316, the Dominican Republic 
148, and Cuba 145. None of the other Latin American countries 
had as many as 60 per square mile. Haiti’s population density was 
somewhat less than that for the West Indies Federation, namely, 
391 per square mile. It was much less than that of Barbados, 1,412 
per square mile, and somewhat less than that of Jamaica, 352 per 
square mile.* But Haiti has no safety valve for the export of some of 
her surplus population such as the British West Indies have had 
in Britain and in Canada. Haiti’s most natural potential outlet, 
the Dominican Republic, has been virtually closed since President 
Trujillo caused the massacre of several thousand Haitian workers 
in 1937. 

Haiti’s population density is even more meaningful in terms of 
persons per square mile of arable land. Haiti had the highest num- 
ber among Latin American countries: 2,396; the next highest were 
Peru, 1,528; El Salvador, 1,158; the Dominican Republic, 1,064. 
Barbados had 839, and Jamaica 945. By contrast, of the Latin 
American countries, Haiti had the smallest percentage, 4-3, of the 

* Wendell P. Woodring, John S. Brown, and Wilbur S. Burbank, Geology of 
the Republic of Haiti (Port-au-Prince, Republic of Haiti, Department of Public 
Works, 1924), P. 34. 

* Center of Latin American Studies, Statistical Abstract of Latin America, 
1960 (Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1960), p. 4. 

Cc 
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total population in localities of 100,000 or more. The Dominican 
Republic had 8-5 per cent, El Salvador 8-7 per cent. Jamaica, the 
only one of the British West Indies for which this statistic was given, 
had 21-2 per cent.? 

Irrigation of the Artibonite Valley seems to be the most practic- 
able solution for the increase of arable land in Haiti. In recent years 
Haiti, with the aid of the United States Government, has tackled 
this problem about which French planters had hopeful plans. Haiti, 
prior to the American Occupation, had neither the funds nor the 
technical knowledge to undertake the project. During the early years 
of the American Occupation the concept of a Colonial Welfare and 
Development financial contribution had not emerged. After the 
second World War the United States deemed the reconstruction of 
Western Europe more important than the economic and social 
development of Latin America. During the fiscal years 1946~59, 
the United States Government provided credits and grants to Haiti 
to a total sum of $76,925,000. Of this amount, $26,605,000, or a 
little more than one-third of the total, consisted of grants under the 
Mutual Security Programme. Only $3,145,000 (something less than 
$1.00 per capita) was for technical assistance. Of the total of 
$45,017,000 in credits,* some $30 million has been advanced for the 
construction of dams, canals, irrigation works, and drainage of the 
Artibonite Valley Agricultural Project.* 

The Haitian part of the basin of the Artibonite river, which has 
its source in the Dominican Republic, consists of 1,581,500 acres, 
or about one-fourth of the entire area of Haiti. The Project con- 
templates the irrigation of 95,750 acres, of which 59,300 acres had 
been irrigated by mid-1959. The Haitian Government was unable 
to reach an accurate evaluation of production, seven-eighths of 
which consisted of rice. Other crops were sugar cane, cotton, grains, 
fruits, and, more rec ently, tomatoes; there is also some livestock. 
Unfortunately, irrigation has been impeded by the reverse flow of 
water from some of the canals. 

The greatest disappointment of this Project has been the aban- 
donment, temporary perhaps, of the construction of a hydro-electric 
plant. The cost of construction, which would bring the total cost to 
some $100 million, has been a principal factor, since neither the 

1 See the reference cited in the preceding footnote. 
* Statistical Abstract of Latin America, 1960, p. 35. 
® The information about the Project is based upon a release of the Haitian 


Government, dated 21 May 1959, and materials furnished by the Haitian 
Embassy in Washington, 9 August 1961. 
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United States Government nor the Haitian Government believes 
that the increased production and the sale of electric energy would 
suffice to amortise the loans in the thirty years agreed upon between 
the two Governments. According to reliable sources, opposition to 
the construction of the hydro-electric plant has been voiced by an 
American company which holds a franchise for the sale of electric 
energy to Port-au-Prince until 1971. The company has expressed 
the fear that electric energy from an Artibonite plant would lower 
the price paid by consumers and, hence, reduce its profits. 

Unless desalting of sea water can be made available in Haiti at a 
much lower cost than that at the most modern plants in the United 
States, and unless the United States Government includes the Arti- 
bonite Valley Agricultural Project in its ‘Alliance for Progress’ 
policy enunciated at the Punta del Este (Uruguay) Conference in 
August 1961,' the most promising plan to ameliorate the plight of 
Haiti may eventually constitute an additional disillusionment for 
this under-developed country. 

Not many Haitians believe, however, that the Artibonite Project 
will be as colossal a failure as was the natural rubber ‘catastrophe’ 
during the second World War. The seizure by Japan of the vast 
rubber plantations in Malaya and Indonesia necessitated an almost 
frantic search for rubber elsewhere. Exaggerated hopes that natural 
rubber could be grown in Haiti led to the utilization of land pre- 
viously planted to food crops. The ‘catastrophe’ thus involved not 
only disillusionment for the Haitians but bitterness because of even 
the temporary reduction in the amount of food available for a people 
who were already undernourished. 

Disillusionment resulted also from the failure at about the same 
time to make bananas an important cash crop for export. Despite 
wide experience in growing bananas in Central American countries, 
an American-owned and managed company could not prevent the 
spread of blights which led to the abandonment of the project. The 
writer witnessed in 1942 an appalling illustration of the over- 
supply of labour. At one of the principal banana ports, Haitians 
from the age of six to sixty were pushing and shoving one another in 
order to gain two-fifths of one cent for carrying banana stems from 
the trucks to the warehouses. (The manager of the company gave 
the writer the information about the wage scale.) On the sidelines 
stood an even larger number of less aggressive workers. A full day’s 
work might amount to a salary of 30c. Attempts to develop a better 

1 See below, p. 445. 
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grade of poultry and livestock have been in large measure defeated 
by the climate. 

The United States has not measurably aided the development of 
Haiti’s commercial resources. Haiti still suffers an unfavourable 
balance of trade with the United States, her principal customer. In 
1956 the value of exports from the United States was $36-7 million, 
that of imports from Haiti only $14-9 million; in 1957, $24°3 
million and $18-3 million respectively. A year later the values were 
almost equal: $24-9 million and $22-7 million. But the familiar 
pattern reappeared in 1959 when exports dropped to $23-5 million 
while imports to the United States plummeted to $16-2 million.? 
The principal exports to Haiti, according to latest available reports 
were cotton fabrics, wheat flour, iron and steel products, lard, and 
soap.” 

This unfavourable balance of trade results from the inability of 
the United States to diversify Haiti’s agricultural production. 
Haiti’s principal export is coffee, as it was prior to the American 
Occupation. For the year ending 30 September 1957 (Haiti’s fiscal 
year begins on 1 October), coffee constituted 73-8 per cent of 
Haiti’s exports and more than one-half went to the United States.* 
The United States is not to blame, of course, for the glut of coffee 
on the market, a glut which has increased in recent years as a result 
of the steadily growing production in some of the West African 
countries. Haiti’s lamentable financial situation would be even worse 
were it not for the fact that the American Occupation helped Haitian 
coffee brokers to export a standardized and cleaner coffee bean. 

Since import and export taxes constitute about 60 per cent of 
Haiti’s total revenues, expenditures are obviously inadequate for 
the assault on poverty, illiteracy, and disease. In the fiscal year 1957, 
Haiti’s total receipts amounted to $30 million and expenditures to 
$29-2 million. Of this amount, service on the public debt required 
8-1 per cent; education received 13-4 per cent; public health and 
welfare, 10-8 per cent; public works, 13-3 per cent; defence, 19-1 
per cent; other expenditures, 35-3 per cent. Only one other Latin 
American country, Bolivia, had smaller receipts—$6-9 million— 
than did Haiti.‘ 


1U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, World 
Trade Information Service, Statistical Reports, Part 3, No. 60-11. Haiti’s trade 
with the United Kingdom is negligible, a total of $2:4 million in 1958. See 
Statistical Abstract of Latin America, 1960, p. 39. 

* Statistical Reports, Part 3, No. 56-35. 

® Statistical Abstract of Haiti, p. 38. * ibid., p. 32. 
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One of the more lamentable failures of the United States ‘colonial 
experiment’ was in the field of education. Haitian illiteracy prior to 
the American Occupation was perhaps as high as 97 per cent. In 
1950 it was still 89-3 per cent, and it is probably still higher than 85 
per cent. Both Haiti and the American Occupation must share the 
blame for the small progress made. American authorities had the 
commendable idea of emphasizing vocational education; but they 
tactlessly implied that most Haitians were incapable of a higher de- 
gree of intellectual training, and these authorities allocated a dis- 
proportionately large sum out of the Haitian Budget to the voca- 
tional schools. Many of the Haitian élite, on the other hand, insisted 
too strongly upon the continuation of the French classical tradi- 
tions in education. The second Commission appointed by President 
Hoover, headed by Dr Robert Russa Moton of Tuskegee Institute 
(founded by Booker T. Washington), made sensible recommenda- 
tions for a more balanced distribution of funds from the Haitian 
Budget,' and some of thesé have been adopted. 

Haiti’s plight is evidenced by other factors. In 1951 the number 
of persons per physician was 10,500, and per dentist 33,158—the 
highest figure of any of the Latin American countries. Haiti also 
had the highest number of persons, 1,500, per hospital bed. It is not 
surprising, then, that Haitians had the lowest life expectancy, 
32°6 years.” 

Haiti ranked last in important aspects of economic development. 
She had the smallest number of motor vehicles, 3 per 1,000 persons 
in us¢ in 1957. Even Bolivia had 11 per 1,000 persons, but Haiti’s 
rich neighbour the Dominican Republic had only 5, as did Honduras 
and Paraguay. (Although the comparison is meaningless, the 
United States had 392 per 1,000 persons.) Haiti had 1 telephone 
per 1,000 persons; Guatemala and Honduras 3; Nicaragua, Para- 
guay, and the Dominican Republic 5; and Bolivia 7.* 

Some Haitian officials, like some in other Latin American coun- 
tries, are sceptical about the implementation of President Kennedy’s 
‘Alliance for Progress’ which Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas 
Dillon developed in considerable detail to the Inter-American 
Economic arid Social Conference at Punta del Este, Uruguay. Dillon 


1 Publications of the Department of State, Latin American Series, No. 5, 
Report of the United States Commission on Education in Haiti (Washington, 1931). 

* Statistical Abstract of Latin America, 1960, pp. 6, 13. Although the years on 
which the statistics are based vary, the disparity between Haiti and that of the 
other countries is so great that the overall conclusion seems justified. 

* ibid., p. 28. 
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stated on 7 August 1961 that the world’s developed nations would 
invest ‘at least’ $20,000 million in Latin America over the next 
decade to help to raise the masses from poverty. But Dillon also 
stressed the fact that the amount of aid to a given nation would 
depend upon sweeping social changes such as realistic land and tax 
reforms, the construction of homes, schools, and health facilities. 
Hence, some of this scepticism may be attributed to unwillingness 
by those in power to inaugurate large-scale reforms. But there were 
also sound bases for scepticism. Dillon did not indicate the amount 
of American participation by either Government funds or private 
capital. Congress will have to authorize and appropriate public 
funds. Above all, the United States cannot make commitments for 
the developed nations such as Britain, France, West Germany, or 
Japan. 

Without large-scale aid from United States public funds, the out- 
look for Haiti is bleak. Even such large-scale aid would have to be 
supplemented by United States participation in an International 
Coffee Agreement as a buyer of coffee and by the newly indepen- 
dent coffee-producing countries of West Africa. 

Finally, Haiti is a police state. President Duvalier has prevented 
serious opposition by the ‘jeunes intellectuels noirs’ whom he 
accuses of looking to Moscow for guidance. Duvalier is a sick man. 
If he is unable to maintain a tight rein, the United States might feel 
impelled to take vigorous action in order to prevent a long period of 
confusion, Even now, Haiti still lacks the strong traditions for demo- 
cratic rule which, the Forbes Commission reported, had not been 
developed after fifteen years of United States military occupation. 

The basic indictment of America’s colonial experiment in Haiti 
rests upon the initial failure to recognize the magnitude of the task 
and subsequent failure to provide the necessary funds and technical 
assistance to achieve a modest amelioration of Haiti’s plight. 


RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


1 At the time this article was written, Congress had not approved President 
Kennedy’s request for a five-year appropriation for foreign aid. 





African Trade Unionism in Transition 


At the International Labour Office’s first African conference held 
in Lagos in December 1960, Mr J. M. Johnson, Nigeria’s Minister 
of Labour, had this to say: “The problems we are about to discuss 
stem from Africa’s transition to modern industrialization—a transi- 
tion which is unavoidable if our aims of progress are to be realized; 
but a transition which is also of necessity a painful one.’ 

Far too many of Africa’s trade union problems derive from a 
failure, on the part of Africans as well as Europeans, to understand 
and digest the fundamental relevance of that statement. Trade 
unions in Africa today cannot function as perfect replicas of unions 
in Europe—even if it were possible to postulate an absolute ideal, 
which it is not. In general, the consequences of failure to under- 
stand this truism are twofold. Among Europeans there is a tendency 
to despair of ‘healthy’ trade union growth and/or to try to mould the 
union movement to their own image and—not to put too fine a point 
on it—for ideological ends. Among Africans there is the equally 
dangerous tendency to invest clear imperfections in the movement 
today with a special validity deriving from its African roots. Instead 
of facing the temporary difficulties as transitional, the tendency is 
to defensive justification of abuses in terms of a vague ‘Africanism’. 

Thus it is necessary to begin, as always, with a recognition of the 
essentially revolutionary nature of African society today. The pro- 
cesses not only of gaining national independence but also of re- 
constructing the African economy and social structure are neces- 
sarily to greater or lesser extent revolutionary processes. The con- 
sequences are the same as those in any revolutionary society, though 
the institutional forms they adopt may vary widely. 

Thus certain overall characteristics emerge. First, the trade 
unions are almost everywhere to some extent drawn into the political 
arena. It is naive to expect an exclusive concentration on purely in- 
dustrial aims. Secondly, the real differences of approach to African 
issues solidify easily into rigid doctrinal conflicts. The familiar 
‘either you are with us or against us’ attitude takes easy root in a 
revolutionary situation; and angry stigmatization as ‘stooge’, 
‘imperialist’, or ‘Communist’ finds frequent and damaging ex- 
pression. Thirdly, these differences of approach, thus frozen into 
divisive ideology, are inevitably reflected in the trade union move- 
ments. They cannot avoid reflecting and even magnifying the Pan- 
African political divisions. Fourthly, the African situation is con- 
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stantly in a state of flux. What is true today, both within and be- 
tween African unions, may be totally different tomorrow. 
Throughout Africa the basic trade union problems are much the 
same. With the exception of South Africa, only a small proportion of 
the population works in industry or commerce. And even among 
those who do, migrant labour—a notoriously difficult and shifting 
foundation for unionism—claims considerable numbers. The drift 
to the towns, a universal symptom of transition to industrialization, 
creates unemployment and with it the difficulty that union leaders 
are not easily able to show immediate results in terms of higher 
wages. Inexperience and a straightforward lack of training in 
accountancy leads to the widespread phenomena of weak financial 
structures, corruption, and officials absconding with funds; while 
low incomes militate against regular payment of dues. It is one thing 
to enrol members at a mass rally but quite another to collect regular 
dues and see that they reach the union coffers and stay there. Lack of 
communications and vast distances complicate all these difficulties. 
All these problems were of course experienced, in some degree, 
in the early days of trade unionism in Europe. The difference in 
Africa arises from the speed of political and economic change, which 
is both inherent and receives impetus from outside interest in and 
assistance to Africa. Inevitably the unions, such as they were, were 
engaged in the political struggle for independence. Their leaders 
frequently used their influence in the unions to achieve prominence 
in the political parties, and brought the unions with them. This is a 
universal characteristic of a revolutionary popular movement. 
Since the war African unions have been assisted from outside. At 
first such help came largely from the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (W.F.T.U.). In the French territories the trade unions were 
affiliated to French unions and received assistance from France as 
well as directly from the W.F.T.U. When the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions (1.C.F.T.U.) was formed in 1949 
in reaction to Communist domination of the W.F.T.U., there began, 
tentatively at first, an era of competition for affiliation and support 
among African unions. But it soon became clear that the W.F.T.U. 
was losing ground, largely because of the effective encouragement 
of trade unions at a local level by the colonial administrations with 
the direct help of metropolitan unions affiliated to the I.C.F.T.U. 
The turning point came in 1956. M. Sekou Touré, now President 
of Guinea, united French West African trade unions in the pre- 
cursor of the Union Général des Travailleurs d’ Afrique Noire 
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(U.G.T.A.N.). U.G.T.A.N. brokeall affiliations with the W.F.T.U., 
which thus lost the bulk of its African membership, and has since 
withdrawn from direct recruitment in Africa. The W.F.T.U. then 
correctly divined the direction of the political wind, and has backed, 
morally and financially, the emergence of Pan-African union co- 
operation, without outside affiliations. U.G.T.A.N. was in fact 
the first intra-national neutralist African trade union, and as such 
the precursor of the All-African Trade Union Federation 
(A.A.T.U.F.) formed in Casablanca in May of this year. It is signi- 
ficant that of its original constituent parts only Guinea and Mali 
remain, while Ghana had left the I.C.F.T.U. to join U.G.T.A.N. 
in 1959. 

Meanwhile the I.C.F.T.U., in contrast to the W.F.T.U., has 
multiplied its efforts in Africa. It has consistently supported the 
independence movements both financially and morally; and its 
voice has been amongst the most vociferous in condemnation of 
colonialism in all its forms. Much of its International Solidarity 
Fund, which it describes as ‘a freedom fund in its broadest sense’, 
is directed to building up African unions and providing technical 
assistance. At Kampala, in Uganda, an African labour college, on 
the Ruskin model, was opened at a cost of £130,000 in April 1961; 
and there are plans for a similar French language college in West 
Africa. Large grants of money are made to the I.C.F.T.U.’s African 
affiliates. By May 1961 these were to be found in almost every 
African territory other than Ghana, Guinea, Mali, the U.A.R., 
and some of the French Community territories where unions are 
affiliated to the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions (I.F.C.T.U.). 

The third regional conference of the I.C.F.T.U., held in Tunis in 
November 1960, saw the culmination of its efforts. The conference 
established an autonomous African regional organization with en- 
tirely African officers and a Secretariat in Lagos. This represents an 
attempt to retain the affiliation of African unions, and at the same 
time to satisfy the Pan-African dynamic. The main political reso- 
lution concludes thus: ‘[The delegates] reaffirm their confidence in 
the I.C.F.T.U. and are convinced that it will give them all the sup- 
port needed. . . They insist, however, that in the first place all 
African workers should rely upon themselves and that they spare no 
effort to secure a genuine inter-African co-operation.’ 

But for all its apparent success the effect of I.C.F.T.U. aid has 
not been altogether gratifying to its donors. If the aim has been 
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the development of strong unions, democratically controlled and 
independent of Governments, the outcome has been somewhat 
different. Large-scale gifts of money and resources concentrated on 
trade union centres and single individuals have the same effect 
whether they come from Communist, Western, or local govern- 
mental sources. They tend to create strong centres with leaders in a 
position to dominate through financial patronage. ‘They discourage 
growth from below and distort the democratic processes. 

This danger is at the root of the current controversy between the 
British and the Americans within the I.C.F.T.U. The British 
T.U.C. accuses the Americans of using I.C.F.T.U. funds for pur- 
poses of the cold war; of offering assistance not necessarily where it 
will be most useful to the union purposes, but where it will be most 
effective against Communist influence. A subsidiary accusation is 
that American anti-colonialism, which takes the form of discoura- 
ging union-to-union assistance, is a cover for the attempt to replace 
British influence by American through the I.C.F.T.U. This feeling 
is so strong that the British T.U.C. has this year refused to contri- 
bute to the I.C.F.T.U. Solidarity Fund. 

For their part, the Americans accuse the British of enslavement 
to old-fashioned fuddy-duddy doctrines. It would be very nice, they 
say, if African unions had time to develop in classic fashion from the 
grass-roots upwards. But in the 1960s events are moving too fast; 
and if the unions do not receive help from the I.C.F.T.U., they will 
get it from the Communists. It is unrealistic to expect decentraliza- 
tion in Africa today, whether within each union or in associations at 
the centre. Strong national centres are inevitable. Moreover, the 
Americans add, the time has passed when African nationalists will 
allow British unions to influence directly their own unions through 
paternalistic advice and technical aid. The only acceptable assis- 
tance must be indirectly given through the I.C.F.T.U., and the 
method of its spending must be left to African union leaders them- 
selves. 

Both points of view—here of course much exaggerated to high- 
light their differences—have a measure of validity. The paradox is 
nicely illustrated by the reaction of most African trade unions to 
I.C.F.T.U. aid: on the one hand, they frankly do not like being 
dependent on Western, and particularly American, aid; on the 
other hand, like many others, they would far rather accept large 
sums of money than the more limited, undramatic technical aid and 
advice which the British would prefer to offer. In practice of course 
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there is no need to opt for one or other of these attitudes. They are 
not entirely mutually exclusive; and only a pragmatic approach can 
succeed. As the unions gather strength within themselves, their 
dependence on I.C.F.T'..U. funds will diminish, and their relation- 
ship with it will become less artificial. To this end, there are strong 
moves to establish wherever possible the ‘check-off’ system where- 
by employers dock union dues at source. Even this expedient is 
—somewhat priggishly—disapproved of by British trade union 
purists. Also doing useful practical work to strengthen union struc- 
tures at the local level are the International Trade Secretariats, 
which provide technical assistance in the form of overseas advisers. 

Thus, partly as a result of the very success of its aid, the 
I.C.F.T.U. faces at least a possibility of diminishing influence 
within its affiliated centres as the need for funds decreases. On the 
Pan-African level the challenge is even greater. At the All-African 
Peoples’ Conference in Accra in December 1958, unanimous agree- 
ment was reached on the formation of an All-African Trade Union 
Federation (A.A.T.U.F.), in line with other moves for African 
unity. The idea was militantly taken up by the ‘Casablanca Powers’ 
—Ghana, Guinea, Mali, the United Arab Republic, Morocco, and 
the Algerian Provisional Government—and spearheaded particu- 
larly by Mr John Tettegah, General Secretary of the Ghana T.U.C. 

Despite unanimity of African opinion on the principle of estab- 
lishing the A.A.T.U.F., conflicts have nevertheless arisen over 
whether union centres affiliated to the A.A.T.U.F. should be 
allowed to retain membership of other internationals. Total neu- 
trality was pressed by Mr Tettegah, speaking for Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, and the U.A.R. Mr' Tom Mboya of Kenya, strongly supported 
particularly from Nigeria and Tunisia, asked that each union should 
be allowed to make its own decision on international affiliation. In 
November 1960 the issue seemed to have been decided in Mr 
Mboya’s favour; for a joint declaration signed between Mr Mboya 
and Mr Tettegah after talks in Nairobi ended with these words: ‘It 
is agreed that the A.A.T.U.F. should not be affiliated to any of 
the international trade union centres—I.C.F.T.U., W.F.T.U., or 
Christian International.’ But the agreement went on: ‘[It is agreed 
to] recognize the right of each national centre to decide on its inter- 
national relations.’ 

However, before these issues could be decided on a Pan-African 
level, the conflicts were making themselves felt within most of the 
territories themselves. Mr Arthur Ochwada led a splinter move- 
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ment away from Mr Mboya’s Kenya Federation of Labour, and 
dedicated it to the Ghana conception of a neutralist A.A.T.U.F. 
The official T.U.C. of Nigeria (T.U.C.N.)} of Messrs Borha and 
Adebola is violently opposed by Mr Michael Imoudu of the 
Nigerian T.U.C. (N.T.U.C.), with moral and financial support 
from Ghana. In Senegal and the Ivory, Coast pro-U.G.T.A.N. 
union leaders have been expelled or their movements banned. 
Nyasaland labour has been divided between a pro-I.C.F.T.U. 
centre and a breakaway centre; though moves to reunite them may 
succeed under the impetus of the Malawi Congress Party’s victory 
in the recent elections. Ghana has suppressed an I.C.F.T.U.- 
affiliated centre, and supports what amounts to a one-man union 
in Uganda in reaction to the pro-I.C.F.T.U. Uganda T.U.C. The 
position in Morocco is rather more complicated. The Union des 
Travailleurs Marocains (U.T.M.) is at present affiliated to the 
1.C.F.T.U., but its leader, Mr Mahmoud Ben Saddik, chaired the 
A.A.T.U.F. Conference in Casablanca in May. The U.T.M. is 
opposed by a Government-sponsored movement, the Union 
Général des Travailleurs Marocains (U.G.T.M.), which is not, 
however, affiliated to the I.C.F.T.U. 

The situation in the Rhodesias and South Africa calls for a 
digression. It is complicated by the existence of substantial num- 
bers of white workers with an interest in preserving an industrial 
colour bar. The position of European workers has been secured 
over many years partly by legislation, partly by traditional and 
social practice, and partly by failure to provide training facilities for 
African workers. Thus although discrimination is no longer legally 
entrenched in the Rhodesias, the problems involved in reconstitut- 
ing trade unions along multi-racial lines are legion, and can only be 
briefly mentioned here. In Southern Rhodesia, for instance, oppo- 
sition to union integration comes at present largely from the 
Africans themselves. For under the terms of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act, votes within the union are valued according to the 
industrial status of the worker, which in practice gives Africans 
much less power than their numbers warrant. While this may be 
good trade union practice elsewhere, it is easy to understand why 
Africans feel their interests might be better served in powerful, 
purely African unions, which they control themselves. 

In Northern Rhodesia, despite the European Mineworkers’ 
Union’s recent agreement to throw open all grades of job to workers 
of any race, obstructions to African advancement are still effective. 
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The unions are still racially divided, and only the European union is 
represented on the Joint Industrial Council with the employers’ 
organization. Apprenticeship and training are still in effect limited 
to Europeans. 

In South Africa African trade unions are illegal. Most of those 
which exist despite the ban are allied with a few small left-wing 
European unions in the South African Congress of Trade Unions 
(S.A.C.T.U.). But since $.A.C.T.U. is linked to the African Na- 
tional Congress, one of the two African Congresses, the other, the 
Pan-African Congress, has recently sponsored a breakaway African 
trade union centre. The conflict between them derives almost en- 
tirely from the different attitudes of the two political Congresses 
to the emancipation struggle in multi-racial South Africa. 

Thus it would be generally true to say that in the industrialized 
territories in which white workers are a significant factor, African 
trade union divisions are geared to the national racial divisions at 
least as much as to the Pa.i-African issues. In general, however, the 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia T.U.C.s, both affiliated to the 
1.C.F.T.U., are in favour of preserving their membership; while 
S.A.C.T.U. has strong links with the W.F.T.U., supports the 
Ghanaian approach to the A.A.T.U.F., but is still affiliated to the 
1L.C.F.T.U. 

The Preparatory Committee for the A.A.T.U.F. consisted en- 
tirely of union leaders from the militant ‘Casablanca Powers’. After 
several false starts it convened the constituent Conference of the 
A.A.T.U.F. in Casablanca in May this year. The Conference was 
a failure, though it is too early to say whether its mistakes are re- 
deemable. Certainly it provoked more inter-African dissension and 
bad feeling than any Pan-African congress which had gone before. 

The Congress foundered for two main reasons. First, its sponsors 
made the mistake, both before and during the Conference, of 
pressurizing the delegates by irregular and undemocratic measures 
to accept their own point of view. Unrepresentative anti-I.C.F.T.U, 
unions were invited, no credentials committee was established, the 
sponsors’ own delegations were given preference, controversial 
items were not properly discussed, and the agenda and rules of 
procedure were arbitrarily adopted by the Preparatory Committee. 
Second, Mr Tettegah, backed by his ‘Casablanca’ colleagues, went 
back on his earlier agreement with Mr Mboya and demanded that 
all unions affiliated to the A.A.T.U.F. should repudiate member- 
ship of the I.C.F.T.U. The final resolutions were adopted by 
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‘acclamation’—without a vote—and after most of the delegations 
from East and Central Africa, Nigeria, and Tunisia had left the 
Conference in protest. So far the only union centre which has 
disaffiliated from the I.C.F.T.U. in response to the Conference’s 
call is that of Zanzibar. Even the Moroccans and the Algerians re- 
tain their affiliation, despite their support in principle for the Con- 
ference decisions. 

After the Conference recriminations were bitter. Mr Tilili of 
Tunisia described the organizers as ‘fellow travellers’; Mr Tettegah 
retaliated by dismissing Mr Tilili as an ‘imperialist puppet’. Mr 
Mboya issued a long reasoned statement which on the whole 
avoided invective but in which he stated his ‘refusal to be coerced or 
bullied’. He called for respect for the ‘autonomy of our national 
trade unions’ but made no direct reference to the I.C.F.T.U. as 
such. Finally he expressed strong and continued support for an 
A.A.T.U.F., properly constituted. Mr Tettegah’s statement after 
the Conference was the strongest of all. He called for ‘total war’ on 
African unions refusing to disaffiliate from the I.C.F.T.U. within 
the ten months stipulated by the Conference. He went on: ‘We shall 
isolate them and enter their countries and form A.A.T.U.F. unions 
there’, adding that the Ghana T.U.C. was already active in various 
independent countries helping to ‘create unions’. 

Since the Congress in May, two conflicting moves have been 
undertaken. The I.C.F.T.U.-affiliated centres decided to hold a 
Pan-African trade union congress in Dakar early in August in order 
to establish their own conception of an A.A.T.U.F.; but it was post- 
poned owing to the Bizerta crisis, and may be convened in Decem- 
ber. Meanwhile a behind-the-scenes attempt is being made by the 
secretariat of the A.A.T.U.F. to heal the Pan-African rift. It is spear- 
headed by the Moroccans, who, though supporting the outcome of 
the Conference in Casablanca, were unhappy about its conduct. 
Their task will be difficult but not, in the present state of African 
politics, impossible. 

Despite this severe setback, for which the sponsors of the 
A.A.T.U.F. themselves are clearly responsible, the tide in Africa is 
certainly running strongly in favour of Pan-African trade union 
unity. It is probable that when assistance from the I.C.F.T.U. is 
no longer so urgently required it will lose at least some of its 
affiliates, whose support at present is tactical rather than ideological. 
It is sometimes mistakenly supposed that the contending blocs 
within Africa are divided not only on the issue of international 
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affiliation but also on that of trade union independence of govern- 
ment control. To some extent this is true, but there are important 
exceptions. President Bourguiba makes no secret of his claim that 
“Tunisia has chosen the policy of complete cohesion and . . . unity 
between the trade union movement and national policies.’ Mr 
Nyerere constantly describes the Tanganyika Federation of Labour, 
an 1.C.F.T.U.-affiliate, as a ‘wing’ of the Tanganyika African 
National Union, a condition he justifies by reference to the early 
relations between the British T.U.C. and the Labour Party. 
Although it is true that nowhere outside the Casablanca nations do 
Governments formally and constitutionally control their unions, 
there is little reason to hope that in the short run at least indepen- 
dent unions will be a feature of the African scene. The most that can 
be expected will be a voluntary alliance between Governments and 
unions in the revolutionary period ahead. Trade union indepen- 
dence, for all that it is much used in the battle of words, is not yet a 
fundamental principle which divides African nationalists in any 
real sense. ’ 

On the other hand there are those, of whom Mr Mboya is one, 
who sincerely believe in the value of international affiliation regard- 


less of the financial benefit it provides. Many of them are likely to 
continue to give their support to national autonomy in this respect, 
using the argument that the I.C.F.T.U., being a workers’ organiza- 
tion, is not a weapon in the cold war. Whether this view prevails 
will depend very much on the future behaviour of the I.C.F.T.U. 
itself. 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
In the article on “The E.E.C. and the Associated African States’, in 
The World Today, August 1961, on p. 346, footnote 2, line 2, for ‘Soma- 
lie’ read ‘Mali’; and on same page, footnote 3, for ‘Somalie’ read 
‘Somalia’. 
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